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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CircuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brste CommMuNiIsM 
or Complex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zo¢ mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These C are c ly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them Are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these C ities are not asyl for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. : 
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FAITH AND WORKS. 


BY J. H. NOYES. 
W E apprehend that much of the difficulty 
which commentators have found in rec- 
onciling Paul’s justification by faith w#thout 
works with James’s justification by faith and 
works, has arisen from a misconception of the 
works which James insists upon. 





The reader, 
perhaps, will be surprised to find on examina- 
tion of James 2: 14-26, that the examples which 
the apostle used to illustrate his meaning are 
not examples of “ good works,” in the usual 
sense of the term, i. e., of works that are use- 
ful independently of their spiritual origin, such 
as alms-giving, “laboring for sinners,” ete. 
On the contrary, the works selected as speci- 
mens in both cases—that of Abraham and that 
of Rahab—are, in external form, dad works, 
and their whole value obviously lies in the fact 
that they were expressions and evidences of faith. 
Abraham’s offering of his son, in itself con- 
sidered, was useless and murderous. But con- 
sidered as an expression of obedience to the 
command of God, and of confidence in his 
promise, it was a noble deed. So Rahab’s 
concealment of Joshua’s spies, the falsehood 
which she told to the king of Jericho, and the 
whole treachery of her conduct toward her 
native country, were dad works, according to all 
worldly standards of morality. But according 
to the Bible standard, which looks at the spir- 
itual source and not the form of actions, they 
were heroic expressions of reverence and faith 
toward the God of These examples 
show that the works which James connects 
with faith, as a ground of justification, are not 
ail sorts of works which ordinary moralists 
call good on account of their external useful- 
ness, such as honest dealing, charitable deeds, 
etc., ( which thousands perform without having 
faith), but are exclusively works which embody 
and express allegiance and confidence toward 
God. ‘Their proper name is not good works, 
but faith-works. ‘They may be good, or they 
may be bad, according to worldly standards. 
Their real value lies in the fact that they are 
the acting out of faith. Works of this kind 
are indeed necessary to justification, as James 
teaches ; because, as he suggests, they are es- 
sential parts of faith. Intellectual belief is not 


israel. 


. faith till it becomes a belief of the heart ; and 


it cannot become a belief of the heart, till, in 
some way, it acts itself out. James then does 
not base justification partly on faith and partly 
on works, but wholly on faith. Only he insists 
that faith must act itself out, and will, if it is 
alive ; and that this acting out is a part of faith 
itself, essential to its entireness. This is not 
in any way opposed to Paul's doctrine of justi- 
‘fication by faith alone, “ without works ;” for 
Paul of course means by faith a belief of the 
heart, including both of James’s elements, viz., 
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intellectual belief and its appropriate acting 
out. The works which he intends to exclude 
in Romans 4: 1-6, are not fatth-works, but 
“good works” in the usual sense of the term— 
actions that are considered meritorious inde- 
pendently of all connection with faith, such as 
worldly moralists rely upon for justification— 
and these are not the works which James re- 
quires. Paul, as well as James, in one instance, 
expressly bases salvation on faith and faith- 
works. “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth 
the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart 
that God hath raised him from the dead, thou 
shalt be saved; for with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness, and with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.” 
To. 


Rom. 10: 9, 
Here confession with the mouth, which is 
a “work,” is made as essential as belief of the 
heart ; and that because confession is a faith- 
work, essential to the integrity of faith itself, 

We may state as a corollary to this theorem, 
that the first principle of the mora/ philosophy 
of the Bible is, that external actions are to be esti- 
mated by their relation to faith—that action being 
the best which most effectually expresses confidence 
in God, and that action the worst which most 
decisively evinces atheism of heart—a principle 
which is destined to work tremendous revolu- 
tions in the moral codes of this world. 

[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 


PAUL NOT A FRANKLINITE. 





AN EXAMINATION OF I TIM. 5: 8. 


T is a matter of fact, as serious as it is cer- 

tain, that the present religion of the world 
is Franklinism. We say Franklinism, because, 
in looking at the real worship and most sacred 
thoughts and things of the age, we discover on 
every hand a transmitted mental and spiritual 
likeness of the great electrical, economical and 
infidel philosopher. In determining the re/i- 
gion of any people, ancient or modern, it is for a 
student to inquire what subject takes the deepest 
hold of them—what. interest is uppermost for 
good or evil in their consciousness, and what 
they are most unanimous in making the real 
end of life. By thistest, however unpleasant- 
ly it may strike the moral feelings, it must be 
said that the present religion of mankind is— 
to make and save money. Inthe matterof Sun- 
day belief and doctrine, the world is divided 
into Orthodox and Heterodox, Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jew, Christian and Infidel. But this does 
not express its religion, the deep practical 
sentiment that people live by from day to day. 
The real creed that the world is unanimous 
upon—the one that merges all other disagree- 
ments and enlists its sincerest practical de- 
votion, is connected with money, and the means 
of getting and enjoying a living. In brief, the 
mass of men act upon the supposition that 
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“ gain is godliness ;” this is their religion and 
creed. And we should say that the great me- 
diator, apostle and exponent of this religion, 
was Dr. Franklin. 


Franklinism then being the theory of life, 
the Bible is very properly placed down among 
the secondary abstractions that are suitable for 
Sunday attention ; while the maxims of “ Poor 
Richard” and others of a like spirit are made 
the real rule of life and practice. But there is 
still an indefinite, fearful regard for the Bible, 
growing out of its unapproachable divinity 
which makes its sanction to the course men 
take always desirable for their peace. Where 
among its eternal truths shall they find an en- 
dorsement of the Franklin gospel? Where is 
the passage that by implication or extortion 
will seem to justify the business of their lives ? 
The godsend is at last found in a verse of Paul’s 
first epistle to Timothy, which, as it is the only 
resource of mammonists in the Bible, we will 
give in conspicuous prominence : 

“ Tf any provide not for his own, and especially 
Sor those of his own house, he hath denied the 
Jaith, and is worse than an infidel.” 


This saying of Paul will be recognized as 
the special favorite quotation of money-loving 
church members. But it is found to suit all 
classes of the great religion equally well. ‘The 
unprincipled speculator, who scarcely knows 
another line of Scripture, agrees with the 
thrifty deacon as to the soundness and conso- 
lation of this text. It is used, in the first place 
( whether rightfully or not we shall see), to per- 
petually justify and enforce the present selfish 
mode of society ; and then, beyond that, it is 
made to serve as a license for all the individual 
stinginess in which a man may choose to indulge. 
It is the grand argument (next to the appoint- 
ment of a legal guardian), which people use 
against any one who crosses the track of sel- 
fishness by refusing to seek his own in the mat- 
ter of property. But it is further probable, that 
many persons, who do not sympathize with the 
spirit in which this passage is quoted by the 
covetous, are still made to hesitate conscien- 
tiously in view of the passage itself. They are 
not prepared to answer the force with which it 
is urged upon them by those who are interested 
to retain them in the world, and to justify their 
own careful unbelief. We propose to examine 
the text alluded to, and see whether Paul’s 
meaning is fairly represented by those who use 
it in defense of Franklinism. We will first 
show the connection in which the passage is 
found : 

Honor widows that are widows indeed. But if 
any widow have children or nephews, let them 
learn first to show piety at home, and to requite 
their parents: for that is good and acceptable be- 
fore God. Now she that is a widow indeed, and 
desolate, trusteth in God, and continueth in suppli- 
cations and prayers, night and day. But she that 
liveth in pleasure, is dead while she liveth. And 
these things give in charge, that they may be blame- 
less. But if any provide not for his own, and espe- 
cially for those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel. Let nota 
widow be taken into the number under three-score 
years old, having been the wife of one man, well 
reported of for good works, etc. But the younger 
widows refuse: for when they have begun to wax 
wanton against Christ, they will marry; having 
damnation, because they have cast off their first 
faith. And withal they learn to be idle, wandering 
about from house to house. * * For some are 
already turned aside after Satan. If any man or 





woman that believeth have widows, let them relieve 
them, and let not the church be charged ; that it 
may relieve them that are widows indeed. 1 Tim. 
5: 3—16. 

It is apparent that the apostle alluded in the 
whole passage to an institution by which the 
church took upon itself the support of aged and 
friendless women of acknowledged spirituality. 
The word “onor,” in the sentence “ Honor 
widows that are widows indeed,” has reference 
to this system of relief, as is evident from the 
use of the same word in the 17th verse, where 
he says that the elders that rule well should be 
counted worthy of double Aonor, especially they 
who labor in the word and doctrine ; “for,” he 
adds, “the Scripture saith, Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn. And, 
the laborer is worthy of his reward.” 

It will be noticed that this institution was 
not one of mere charity or ordinary benevolence, 
but was established with a direct. view to the 
profit of the church. Ad needy persons were 
not included in its design; it was only for 
those who were “widows indeed,” and of the 
truly spiritual class described by Paul. Such 
a circle of persons, who were destitute of the 
ordinary connections of life, and loosened from 
all the ties of this world, and who would give 
themselves up to prayer, would be, in every re- 
spect, a profitable medium of spirituality tothe 
church. ‘The interest of the church in this re- 
spect was more prominently in view than any 
thing else. Hence the younger widows, who 
would be liable to take advantage of the free 
support of the church to become idle and pro- 
fane, were to be refused. 


We may now understand the situation of 
things in the church over which ‘Timothy pre- 
sided, and the abuse which Paul was attempt- 
ing to correct, in the remarks quoted. The 
abuse was this: that whereas there was a sys- 
tem established for the public maintenance of 
a certain class as a spiritual corps, for the spir- 
itual benefit of the church, some took advan- 
tage of the circumstance to convert it into a 
mere benevolent institution for the benefit of 
widows in general. Young widows of doubt- 
ful character pressed into it on the one hand, 
and on the other, lazy, covetous persons took 
occasion to put off their dependent relatives on 
to the church, and thereby to choke up the in- 
stitution with a class who were not contempla- 
ted in its design, or favorable to its object. In 
the passage under consideration, Paul intend- 
ed to rebuke this operation: and if so, then 
the declaration which is used so much in fazer 
of covetousness was actually aimed agaist 
covetousness and self-seeking. Men, who want- 
ed all their money to themselves and children, 
and who had the world’s idea grained into 
them that they must take care of themselves, 
and cultivate a penurious spirit, would very 
naturally take advantage of such a system as 
we have seen exhibited, to pack off their bur- 
dens on to the church. It was covetousness, 
charging and bleeding the church ; and against 
this unprincipled abuse Paul directed his sharp 
words: “If any provide not for his own, and 
especially those of his own house, he hath de- 


nied the faith,” etc. “If any have widows, let 


them relieve them, and let not the church be’ 


charged.” He is clearly driving at the spirit 
of private interest. Loyalty to the faith would 





dictate to every man, that the church should © 
not be charged with unnecessary burdens ; but 
the spirit of private interest would instigate 
the very course which it appears some pursued, 
in shifting to the church the support of their 
poor relatives that they might devote them- 
selves to laying up for themselves and their 
children. 

It is evident, then, that the declaration before 
us is really aimed, point-blank, against the 
money-making and scheming covetousness of 
worldly religionists—against that spirit which, 
under cover of a profession of religion, would 
cheat God and the church. There being no 
longer in the churches the same generosity and 
vital unity which led the Primitive Church to 
take care of its poor members, the precise 
circumstances which led to Paul’s remark can- 
not now exist ; and in the absence of such 
circumstances, its real meaning is easily over- 
looked, so that it is construed into a license for 
the very thing it was intended to condemn. 
To the appeals of conscience, and the demands 
of God’s Kingdom on men’s property, the uni- 
versal, ready answer is, “ If a man provide not 
for his own he is worse than an infidel.” But 
we would ask those who are so prompt and 
devout in citing this passage, “Do you take 
charge of your old aunt, or your poor cousin, 
for the sake of relieving the church of their 
support?” If not, you do not begin to fulfill 
the apostle’s injunction ; and your reference 
to it is shown to be only a cloak of covetous- 
ness. Certain it is, that in this passage the 
apostle is looking out for the church ; his de- 
mand is for the church, and his express indig- 
nation is against that selfish private interest 
which would see it unprofitably and unnecessa- 
rily burdened. 


Another thing that should be taken into the 
account, in judging of this passage, will appear 
from an inspection of the remainder of the 
epistle. It is manifest from such an inspection, 
that Paul was writing in the last times before 
the Second Coming and judgment, when cor- 
ruption was deeply at work in the church. In 
the chapter before the one in which our text 
occurs, he says, “The Spirit speaketh cx- 
pressly, that in the latter times some shall de- 
part from the faith, giving heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils ; speaking lies 
in hypocrisy,” etc. And in the chapter follow- 
ing, he exposes and rebukes particularly the 
money-loving spirit. He alludes to some in 
the church as “supposing that gain is godli- 
ness ;” and to some “ who would be rich ;” and 
takes occasion to discourse at length on the 
tendency to covetousness which he discovered 
in the church. ‘This falls in precisely with the 
view we have taken of the state of things 
which make his previous notable remark 
necessary. The simplicity of the day of Pen- 
tecost was gone. False spirits had come in 
and infected the body with worldliness. Many 
were falling back from the original community 
devotion which gave up everything to the 
church ; and finally, individuals went so far as 
to make gain out of the church; turning off 
their poor on to it, in order that they might 
better follow their own private interests. | Un- 


der these circumstances Paul came out against 
them, insisting that if they could not give up 
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their property and themselves to the church, 
they should at least not make gain of it. In 
view of the whole connection, can there be 
any doubt that this was his sole object in di- 
recting persons to “ provide for their own?” 


That we may bring out more clearly the 
general fact we have stated concerning the in- 
ternal tendencies of the church, and show 
at the same time the arrant dishonesty of those 
who make law and gospel of this simple text, 
we will introduce here in offset the other pas- 
sages in this same epistle which bear on the 
subject. The simple balance, as it stands, 
without any argument, is sufficient to destroy 
the common interpretation of the verse in 
question, in any honest mind. 

THE SUPPOSED FRANK-| ANTI-FRANKLINISM. 
LINISM. | * * ®* “Men of 


“If any provide not corrupt minds, and des- 


for his own, and espe-|titute of the truth, sap- 
cially for those of his 22s?g that gain is god- 
own house, he hath de- | mess : from such with- 
nied the faith, and is (raw thyself. But god- 
worse than an infidel.” #ess with contentment 
|is great gain. For we 


+ Tim. 5: 6. brought nothing into the 
NOTE. world, and it is certain 


Those in Paul’s time | we can carry nothing out. 
who made gain of the 4%@ having food and 


d called |raiment let us be there- 
church, and called out 2yi74 content. But they 


the rebuke for not pro- | that will be rich, fall in- 
viding for their own,|to temptation and a 
were doubtless the same | 6nares and into many 
h ft hears foolish and hurtful lusts, 
eee en nee ee _which drown men in de- 
spoken of as_ putting struction and perdition. 
gain in the place of god- For the love of money ts 
liness: “Men of cor-|“¢, 700t of all evil; 
‘ . |which while some cov- 

rupt minds, and desti-| ateq after, they have 
tute of the truth, szPfos- | erred from the faith, and 
ing that gain is godliness. \pierced themselves 
The reader will see that | through with many sor- 


: i . |rows. But thou, O man 
this last ane. | of God, flee these things, 


precisely applicable to! and follow after right- 
that class now, who take|eousness, godliness, 


the apostle’s language | faith, love, patience, 
: meekness. * * Charge 


and turn It into an €X-|them that are rich in 
hortation to make mon-| this world, that they be 


ey. So that we are also,not high-minded, nor 
able to identify them) trust in uncertain riches, 


. = , “ore 
with the very set who in| out in Ge Being God 


; : | who giveth us richly all 
Paul’s time did not pro-|things to enjoy; that 
vide for their own. The|they do good, that they 


mark that is common to| be rich in good works, 
both is, “ asin at ready to distribute, will- 

om fs, ne me ing to communicate ; lay- 
gain is godliness.” ing up in store for them- 
selves a good foundation 
against the time to come, 
that they may lay hold 
on eternal life”. 1 Tim. 


6: 5-19. 

As a proper conclusion to the discussion, 
we will glance over the whole Testament, and 
see how the balance of testimony stands in re- 
lation to this subject. In the first place there 
is a great variety of such positive injunctions 
as these: “Labor not for the meat which per- 
isheth.” ‘Take no thought, saying, What shall 
we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Where- 
withal shall we be clothed? For after all these 
things do the Gentiles seek... . But seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” andsoon. These are general injunc- 
tions which cover the whole ground, and ex- 
clude the careful, selfish providence of the 
world. Then, secondly, there are many spe- 
cific instructions in regard to household and 
family claims, of which the following are 
specimens; “If any man come to me, and hate 








not his father, and mother, and wife, and chil- 
dren, and brethren and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple.” “ Who- 
soever he be of you that forsaketh not all that 
he hath, he cannot be my disciple.” Here the 
doctrine of renunciation is extended to all 
worldly relations, and is just as explicit as the 
text so often quoted by Paul. Thirdly, we 
may come to facts in the history of Christ and 
the disciples. At the outset of his course, he 
found men fishing,—getting a living in the 
usual way for themselves and their families ; 
and he directed them, in accordance with his 
declaration just quoted, to leave all and follow 
him. In doing so, both he and they trampled 
on the injunctions of Paul’s text, if the com- 
mon understanding of it is correct. One who 
wished to become his disciple, said, “ Suffer 
me first to go and bury my father ;” but Christ re- 
buked him as not being up to the mark, de- 
claring that hesitation on account of kindred 
or property showed a man “unfit for the king- 
dom of God.” Again, in the case of the rich 
young man, who inquired of Jesus the way of 
salvation, he was told to “sell all that he had” 
and give his estate to the poor, which was, in 
fact, to renounce the usual “provision” which 
he had already made for himself and his house- 
hold. From all this it is conclusively shown that 
Jesus Christ was the greatest violator, through 
his whole life, of the principle which the world 
wish to connect with Paul’s declaration about 
providing for one’s own. He was its greatest 
violator, both by his own conduct and example, 
and by his actively inducing others to disre- 
gard the lusts and maxims of the world in this 
matter. 

We may refer further to the day of Pente- 
cost. Did the Spirit that was poured out on 
that day teach men to labor and lay up for 
themselves? Did it encourage a narrow, re- 
stricted care for their own isolated households ? 
So far from this, it led them to quit providing 
for their individual interests altogether ; and 
brought them to a spiritual view which regard- 
ed the whole church as every man’s own house- 
hold, and made all their property common. 

Thus, upon a review of the whole Testa- 
ment, we find a principle stated, broadly at 
variance with the use that is made of Paul's 
text ; we find a large array of facts illustrating 
this principle, and showing the actual practice 
of Christ and the church in accordance with 
it; and finally, on sifting down the passage in 
question, it is found to be not contradictory, 
but itself a real confirmation of the same clear, 
Bible position. Its real object and purpose 
was, as we have shown, to protect the church, 
that is the community interest, against the hy- 
pocrisy of rapacious money-lovers and _per- 
sons who are seeking their own. 


In planting themselves under this text as a 
shelter to covetousness and exclusiveness, the 
world have for once signally mistaken their 
ground, and will have to move. ‘Though the 
mistake has long gone unchallenged, yet Paul’s 
words, in this case, as in the 7th of Romans, 
will at last have to be yielded up to the true 
meaning of their author, which certainly was 


not to enforce selfish thrift. We are especially 


glad that the time has come when Paul may be 
vindicated from the Satanic perversions which, 


.all my heart’s treasures. 





as they have made him the chief apostle of sin- 
ful Christianity, would also make him a_ teach- 
er of Franklinism. 


MY FIRST LOVE. 
REMEMBER it well—often and often I 
think it over, and long once more to regain 

the blissful calmness its possession gave me. 
Aye, it was, and still is, the brightest gem in all 
life’s casket of jewels—the first and dearest of 
I was a mere child 
when my charmer found me, and had never 
known aught of love. One night, as I lay on 
my pillow, between sleeping and waking, I 
heard a voice calling my name, and upon look- 
ing up beheld the most beautiful person I had 
ever seen. He was standing at the head of 
the staircase, and as I listened breathless- 
ly, he said, “J/ love those who love me, and 
those who seck me early shall find me.” While 
I was yet pondering what-it all meant he was 
gone; but a voice whispered to me, “ Zhat 
is Christ—do you love him?” Before 1 had 
time to reply, I awoke, and lo! it was alla 
dream. But the magnetic thrill was left, and 
I felt a warm gush of love enter my heart that 
had never been there before. A new life was 
opened before me—a deep interior life that 
had never been stirred. All creation seemed 
changed. Every enjoyment I had previously 
known was tame, compared with this love given 
me for Christ. I read my ‘Testament with new 
zeal, and every word conveyed new meaning 
to my understanding. “ He is the same, yester- 
day, to-day, and forever”—“ He is the chiefest 
among ten thousand” —“ Fe is the one altogether 
Jovely”’—were sentences coming into my mind 
continually. I performed my accustomed 
round of duties with great delight, for I knew 
the eye of my lover was upon me ; my greatest 
care was to please him in every detail. All 
anxiety about position among my companions 
and care about personalities were gone, and in 
their place I found ferfect peace. In fact, my 
happiness was unalloyed by any distraction 
whatever. My companions related to me their 
trials, and I in turn told them of my new joy. 
It seemed to be such an easy thing to love 
Christ now, that I wondered how any one could 
borrow trouble. I found it easy and natural to 
go to God with my every-day experience. The 
effect on my character was wonderful ; naturally 
noisy, impulsive and variable, my friends were 
surprised to see me suddenly become quiet, 
considerate and stable. Talking with my ad- 
viser one day about this experience, I exclaimed, 
“Oh! I love Christ so much, it makes me per- 
fectly happy. Nothing can tempt me away 
from him again.” She quietly responded, 
“My dear, you have just launched on life’s 
ocean, and have many torrents to stem and 
many icebergs to encounter before you have 
done. Christ first gives us a taste of his love, 
which is very beautiful, and afterward he allows 
temptations to beset us, in order to test our 
love for him.” I answered confidently, “If 
he gives me temptations I can bear them—I 
am sure nothing can shake my love for him.” 

Simple heart! how little did I weigh the 
The first trial 
Since this con- 


meaning of my own words! 
had not yet darkened my path. 
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versation, seventeen years have rolled away, 
and I know full well the meaning of the words 
then spoken by my friend. I have battled 
‘with temptations sore—struggled with torrents 
fierce, and encountered icebergs mountain high ; 
my bark has been near destruction in the 
whirlpool of outward fascination and idolatrous 
love; but HE has proved “THE SAME YESTERDAY 
and To-pay,” and I am sure will be “ FOREVER ;” 
for by his love he has kept me from ruin. He 
has taught me to know, that the sternest trials 
and discipline he ever gave me were the 
easiest means to bring me back to himself, 
and I thank hima thousand times for all I 
have suffered. I have learned over and over 
again, that without him life is wretched, but 
with him filled with éxcomparable joy. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
Wo. A. Hinps, Epiror. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 7, 1871. 


The communication in another column signed 
“M. E. H.” will interest those of our readers 
whose experience or observation has made them 
familiar with the phenomena of modern Spiritual- 
ism. The writer faithfully describes the steps by 
which she became involved in its faiscinations and 
deceptions, as also those by which she was led to 
separate herself from them and believe in Christ as 
a full Savior. 


“THE NEW CAMPAIGN.” 





j gues is the title of a new monthly journal just 
commenced at Berlin Heights, Ohio. It is 
edited by C. M. Overton, who was prominent 
among the rationalists and spiritualists that many 
years ago gathered at that place, and by their 
words and works did so much to make “ free 
love” the lind. We have glanced 
through the first number of 7e Mew Campaign, 
now before us, and are impressed with its frankness 
and earnestness. 


odious in 


The editor, recognizing the fact 
that the original Berlin Heights movement “is as 
dead as adoor-nail,” proposes to hold a post-mortem 
examination of the remains, and find out not only 
who is responsible for its death, but (which is the 
more important question) who was responsible for 
its birth. We wish him success in this examina- 
tion. He cannot, we think, be far from the truth 
in his indictment of the Harmonial Philosophy of 
Andrew Jackson Davis as a chief cause of all the 
misfortunes that have come upon those who were 
engaged in the Berlin movement. Mr. Overton’s 
language is strong, but we cannot expect soft words 
from one who, having experienced all the hallucina- 
tions of hadean spiritualism, finally obtains a clear 
view of its impositions : 


And now recovered, partially at least, from har- 
monial soporifics and hellish anesthetics—having 
run the gauntlet of all the hells, and drained to its 
lowest, bitterest depths the cup of woes, I for one 
propose to look after causes and accomplices: to 
see who mingled the poison in our cups ; who lured 
us into by-paths, to be robbed of thieves, and left 
us beaten and wounded, to pass by on the other 
side. Somebody is responsible, to some extent, 
besides ourselves, and for the sake of fair play and 
the influence they may exert on others green as we 
were, to trap them into similar hell-holes, let us 
know who they are. 

There has not a move been made in our Berlin 
Experiment, but what was sanctioned by “ Ra- 
tional” Spiritualism. Not a crazy freak but was 
incited and invited by the Harmonial Philosophy. 
Every step in our zig-zag, downward course, was 
planted fair and square upon Harmonial soil. 1 





indict Andrew Jackson Davis, the founder of the 
Harmonial Philosophy, and Hudson Tuttle, his 
right-hand man in this region, as ‘accessories be- 
fore the fact” to Berlin Hights Free Love, and all 
the folly, vice and suffering which followed it. I 
hold them responsible to me as an individual (pri- 
marily, measurably,) for all the misfortunes that 
have come to me, in following out their accursed 
system of vanity and lies! I book to their account, 
and demand a settlement: 7wenty years of mis- 
spent life—the best years of my life wasted, and 
worse than wasted, except to test their poisonous 
nostrums, and bring the quacks to judgment for 
malpractice. I file my account in the courts of 
Eternal Justice, and swear, as God lives and the 
judgment day of quacks and cowards is at hand, 
they shall not escape till they pay “the uttermost 
farthing.” 


The New Campaign professes to be “devoted 
to Christianity according to Christ,” and to mar- 
riage “as a dictate of Christianity and an ingrained 
necessity founded on the nature of man asa selfish 
being ;” but its principal object is, professedly, to 
expose the deceptions of spiritualism and the 
follies and crimes of “free love.” : 

The criticism we make of Zhe New Campaign 
is that it is pervaded by a reactionary spirit. Ad- 
mitting, for instance, that marriage is, as The Mew 
Campaign affirms, “an ingrained necessity founded 
on the nature of man as a selfish being,” it by no 
means follows that the wisest course for those who 
escape from the quagmires of spiritualistic “ free 
love” is to rush into matrimony, as most of the 
original members of the Berlin Heights colony 
have done; for it is the very object of the Chris- 
tianity Zhe New Campaign would advocate to 
change the nature of man—to make him a new 
and wnselfish being ; and, hence, to adapt him to 
new and better institutions than have heretofore 
prevailed. A cardinal fault of those engaged in 
the Berlin experiment was, that they ignored the 
fact that radical changes in institutions must be 
preceded by radical changes im character. In the 
words of the Campaign, they set aside “ God and 
obedience, the Bible and religion” —the very agen- 
cies involved in all radical improvement of char- 
acter; what wonder, then, that they “dozed and 
dreamed and dawdled—drifted and wafted and 
yearned, and yearned and wafted and drifted ””— 

euntil “the siroccos of passion set in, and hadean 
hurricanes swept them high and dry on a lee 


shore !” 


HE New Covenant! How full of import are 

these words. They speak of new relations 
established between earth and heaven. They re- 
mind us that the old dispensation of law and works 
is done away, and that a new dispensation of grace 
has begun. They reveal to us a Father saying, 
“J will put my laws into your mind, and write 
them in your heart.” They suggest, not threat- 
enings, but glorious pramises, and privileges far 
superior to any previously enjoyed by the faithful. 
The New Covenant is described as a “ better” 
covenant, established upon “de¢/er promises” than 
the old one. 

Why is it better? 

1. It provides for more free communication 
with God. His commands are no longer those of 
a far-off Sovereigh; they are written on our 
hearts, where Christ, the Mediator of the New 
Covenant, dwells. The unity for which Christ 
prayed—“I in them, and thou in me, that they 
may be made perfect in one ”—is far more glorious 
than anything contemplated by the Old Covenant. 
That was a Covenant of law—this of unity and 
love. One sought external obedience—the other 
involves identification of life. From this identifi- 
cation results— 


2. Salvation from the power.of the evil one. 
Christ is “the strong man armed ”—stronger than 





to a partnership that is victorious over temptation 
and sin. 
3. The New Covenant places its subjects in 


' new relations to the entire system of legality. 


Their obedience to the ordinances of God and 
man is the result of inward conviction and impulse 
—not of external restraint and fear. They do 
right because in so doing they obey the controlling 
motive of their hearts. 

4. The New Covenant is to actualize the visions 
of the prophets and poets of the Old. “They all 
died in faith, not having received the promises, 
but having seen them afar off, and were persuaded 
of them, and embraced them.” God has “pro- 
vided some better thing for” the subjects of the 
New Covenant. They are to see the fulfillment 
of the prayer, “Thy kingdom come, and thy will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven.” That ceases 
to be a formal phrase with those who have appre- 
hended “ Christ in them the hope of glory.” They 
know that the tabernacle of God is to be with 
men; and that there is to be a new heaven and 
anewearth. They look constantly for the changes, 
physical, moral and social, that are to herald its 
advent. Conscious in their own hearts of the 
continuous miracle of an indwelling Christ, they 
cannot limit the power of God. They even be- 
lieve the word, that death itself shall be conquered. 

It is unnecessary to call attention in this con- 
nection to other provisions of the New Covenant. 
It is sufficient to know that it provides for free 
communication with God, victory over temptation 
and sin ; that it gives men new purposes and a new 
life, and places them in new and superior relations 
to all ordinances of an external character; and 
that it is at the same time so far-reaching and 
comprehensive as to contemplate and provide for 
the incoming of God’s eternal kingdom. 


ADVENTS OF CHRIST. 





BY THEO. L. PITT. 

HE New Testament shows us three advents 

of Christ—one an accomplished event, one fu- 
ture and impending, and one future and remote, to 
take place at the end of a long period of time and 
at the close of a long series of events. The first 
advent is the burden of all the history of the New 
Testament; the second and third are the burden 
of all its prophecy. They may be called the First 
Advent, the Second Advent, and the Third Advent, 
respectively. 

The First Advent has passed into history as a 
fact accomplished for 1876 years. 

The Second Advent is also an accomplished fact 
—taking place according to the clear predictions of 
New Testament prophecy about 1800 years ago, in 
immediate connection with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. 

The Third Advent is still future, and may now 
be regarded as near at hand. 

Each of these advents reaches its climax ina 
resurrection. The first reached its climax in the 
personal resurrection of Christ ; the second in the 
resurrection of the righteous dead of the previous 
dispensation ; the third will reach its climax in the 
general and final resurrection of mankind. They 
also are each attended with a judgment. The 
first by a judgment of death and of him who had 
the power of death—the Evil One; the second by 
a judgment of the Jewish nation; the third will 
have for its accompaniment the general and final 
judgment of mankind, visible and invisible, with 
all their institutions. 

In the First Advent Christ came alone, in the 
form of a servant, to a work of suffering and a 
struggle with Satan. He reached victory over 
death by passing through it, and returning from its 
lowest depths free from its power. In the Second 


the evil one ; and all who are united to him belong | Advent he came as a conquering king “with 
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power and great glory” and “with all his holy 
angels.” He came to destroy his enemies who 
had crucified him, and to rescue his friends who 
were waiting for him in this world and in Hades. 
With those to whom he thus brought the resurrec- 
tion, he established his kingdom—the New Jerusa- 
lem—in the interior, angelic heavens. This is the 
kingdom which has ruled this world with g rod of 
iron, dashing it in pieces as a potter’s vessel, from 
that hour till now, preparing it for that final and 
Third Advent which is yet tocome. This Third 
Advent is thus announced in the New Testament: 
“JT John saw the Holy City, New Jerusalem, 
coming down from God out of heaven, prepared as 
a bride adorned for her husband. And I heard a 
great voice out of heaven, saying, Behold the tab- 
ernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with 
them, and they shall be his people, and God him- 
self shall be with them and be their God. And 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; -and 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain: for 
the former things are passed away. * * * The 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it; and 
his servants shall serve him ; and they shall see his 
face; and his name shall be in their foreheads.” 
The scerie of the First Advent was primarily in 
this world. The scene of the Second Advent was 
in the invisible world. The scene of the Third 
Advent will be in both worlds, and will be attended 
in this world by the destruction of death. 

This is the simple, and easily-understood pro- 
gramme of the New Testament. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 

—Our Glee Club serenaded us last Thursday 
night. It was just the night for such an occasion— 
soft moonlight and a balmy air—lending to the 
music something more than its usual charm. 


—Friday, Aug. 4—An unusually sultry day. 
Through all its wearying heat our farm superin- 
tendent and his men have worked amidst the rattle 
and dust of machine-threshing, stopping only at 
sundown. Then they were called to the orchard 
north of the Tontine, where a tempting supper of 
various fruits, cakes, ice-cream, etc., etc., awaited 
them. 

—A large wild-cherry tree, standing near the 
center of a clearing in the woods ibout a quarter 
of a mile northwest of the house, was struck by 
lightning about two weeks since. The tree is so 
terribly shattered that it has been quite a “nine 
days’ wonder” to the whole family, and every one 
who can walk so far has been to see it—some 
several times. The tree, which is over thirty feet 
high and in full leaf, is rent in twain the whole 
length of its trunk, while pieces of the tree—trunk, 
bark and limbs—are scattered for rods around. 
One piece of the trunk, weighing ten pounds, and 
seven feet long, was thrown two hundred and 
sixteen feet. A number of pieces were thrown two 
hundred feet, a hundred and seventy-five feet, and 
soon. One piece of the trunk, fourteen feet long, 
with several adhering branches over eleven feet 
long, altogether weighing full forty pounds, was 
thrown eighty-five feet. The incident has vividly 
illustrated to us the very great power of the elec- 
tric spark. 

—In meeting the other night, in the midst of-a 
learned discussion by certain of the members, 
Mrs. L., a listener, broke in with, “I wish there 
could be an improvement in one thing, and that is 
in talking loud enough to be heard ;” a speech 
that was followed by laughter from those who had 
been tafking, and by laughter and applause by 
those who had been trying to listen. 
plaint was hot exactly a novel one. 


The com- 
It sometimes 





happens that those sitting near the center of the 
hall in conversing upon interesting subjects for- 
get to accommodate their voices to those sitting 
on the outside of the gathering. This leads those 
who are habitually listeners, to give those who do 
most of the talking periodical exhortations as 
to. the volume of tone in which they should speak : 
exhortations that are always received with the 
utmost good nature, as in the present case. Mrs. 
L. was laughingly called upon to tell who didn’t 
talk loud enough, and who did. This she did with 
the greatest coolness. Those mentioned admitted 
that the criticism was a just one, and thereupon a 
conversation, in tones of such volume as to be heard 
distinctly by all in the farthest corners of the room, 
took place upon the philosophy of clear and articu- 
late speaking. 

—Some one was curious enough to examine the 
contents of the Community garret, and, amongst 
its miscellany of objects too numerous to mention, 
counted 120 trunks, 119 chests, 55 wooden boxes, 
20 bandboxes, 15 valises, and 17 baskets. 


—One of the dishes presented us now and then 
by our cooks is a kindof greens called leaf-beet or 
Swiss Chard. It is a native of the sea-coasts of 
Spain and Portugal, and is cultivated for the succu- 
lent character of its leaves, the roots being hard, 
fibrous, and unfit for use. The leaves are boiled 
like spinach, and make excellent greens: while the 
mid-ribs and stalks, when separated from the lam- 
ina of the leaf, are sometimes stewed and eaten 
like asparagus, under the name of “Chard.” 

—Mr. Hall, who has been disabled by a hurt 
received on one of his legs two or three years ago, 
has been getting better of late, and, thanks to the 
ingenuity of S. W. N., is able to exercise himself 
on his feet daily. While in his room the other day, 
we were shown S. W. N’s. contrivance. It con- 
sists of a pair of stationary crutches; i. e., two 
narrow pieces of board, padded at the upper end, 
rising from a heavy wooden pedestal, and just 
high enough to fit under Mr. Hall’s arms. When 
he wishes to exercise he is helped on to the pedes- 
tal. where, resting his weight more or less as he 
pleases on the supports, he is able to gradually ac- 
custom himself to the use of his feet, without any 
fear of falling, as would be the case, were he to 
try to do the same supported by movable crutches. 

—Inarecess formed by the south front of the 
new wing lies a pile of fine, dry sand, screened 
from the road by a temporary hedge of evergreens. 
Here are brought our little toddlers four, when 
they are to have a play in the dirt. It was but yester- 
day that we saw them there, with calico overalls 
on, feet, neck and arms bare, burying their pink 
toes in the sand, or gathering it up in tin cups, and 
then pouring it upon one another, or down their 
own necks. 

WALLINGFORD. 

—We are having very pleasant weather, cool 
nights and mornings, with the mercury at about 
80° during the middle of the day. 


—Mr. W. visited the Reform School at Meriden 
the other day, for the purpose of getting some 
chairs repaired. While there he learned that the 
boys of the institution go to school three hours and 
labor six during the day; each has his task, 
and when done he is at liberty to play. The boys 
work very diligently ; they do all the work of the 
establishment, cooking, bread-making, washing, 
tailoring, and shoe-mending, besides cane-chair- 
making. The washing is done by hand without 
any help from machinery except the rubber wring- 
er. The present number of boys at the school 
is three hundred, and none -are received over 21 
years of age. They are sometimes allowed to re- 
main at this institution for four years, and when 
their term expires those who desire to remain 
longer are made foremen, and, when deserving, 





assigned to other posts of responsibility, such as 
teaching, etc. 


OUR VISITORS. 

A Bostonian reports that the wealthiest man in 
Boston has become an imbecile and spends his 
time in counting over gold eagles. 


Fewer questions are asked by visitors this sea- 
son than heretofore, and more consideration is 
manifest by those who wish for information about 
the Community. Our new Hand-Book is in good 
demand. 

One of our callers states that some of the citi- 
zens of Oneida village, in connection with their 
friends in other places, own one of the Thousand 
Islands near Alexandria Bay. They have erected 
a house, and spend several weeks there with their 
families during the warm season. They report a 
lively time this year, catching mosquitoes and fish, 
boating, etc. 


The Syracuse Weekly Surprise of July 29 has 
nearly a page descriptive of a visit to the O. C., 
made by its editor and a party of friends and ac- 
quaintances. Of the ride in the Oneida band- 
wagon from the village of Oneida to the Commu- 
nity, it says : 

This is one of the most delightful trips we have 
ever experienced—through the main streets of 
Oneida to Oneida Castle, a village of many Indian 
reminiscences, thence up the valley of Oneida 
creek, a mile and a half, inhaling the fresh air, and 
attracted by new scenes on the route, through a 
highly cultivated district, to the Community do- 
main, where the air blows softly over the meadows 
and among the delicate forest leaves, where the 
flowers spring up by the wayside, and songs of 
birds, and gurgling of brooks salute us, as the 
sweet-scented hay was going in staggering wains 
to the barns, this hot July day. 


We learn from an old resident of Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., that it is proposed to span the Hudson at 
that place with a fine suspension bridge for rail- 
ways and ordinary travel. It is said that a better 
site can be obtained there, for a structure of this 
kind, than lower down the river where a bridge has 
been in contemplation for some time. The bridge 
will be high enough to allow of the passage under 
it of steamboats and sailing vessels. Railways 
are built and in process of construction that will 
connect Poughkeepsie with Hartford, Providence, 
Worcester and Boston on the East; and by the 
time the proposed bridge is completed she will 
find herself in direct railway connection with the 
Midland and Erie roads, and thus with the coal 
regions and great West. 

Messrs. Hinds, Miller, Burnham, Burt and 
Cragin, Community graduates and students of the 
Yale Scientific School, were pleased to entertain 
on Monday last one of the instructors of that 
popular institution, the recently elected Professor 
of English Literature, Mr. T. RK. Lounsbury. 
Prof. L. mentioned several indications of the 
progress of our favorite School. The incoming 
class is likely to be larger than that of any previous 
year; the professorship of Dynamic Engineering 
has lately been endowed with five thousand 
pounds sterling by Mrs. Susan King Higgin, an 
American lady now residing in England. The 
object of her donation, as stated by herself, is to 
associate the name of her husband with an insti- 
tution of learning in her native State in which he, 
if living, would have taken special interest. Mr. 
Joseph E. Sheffield, the founder of the School, has 
recently donated to ita site for a new hall, and 
is reported to be already making preliminary 


arrangements for its construction. Prof. Louns- 


bury was one of the Secretaries of the Ameti- 
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can Philological Association which has just 
closed its sessions at New Haven. 


Among our late guests was a gentleman from 
Philadelphia—a sportsman and amateur hunter. 
He soon made himself at home with our hunters, 
Messrs. Newhouse, Pitt and Hutchins. The latest 
and most improved guns for hunting were discussed 
at length, as also the best mode of hunting many 
kinds of wild animals. 

Our guest had been invited by a friend to take a 
trip to the Rocky Mountains this season, for the 
purpose of hunting the Grizzly Bear ; but hesitated 
to accept the invitation, owing to the great difficulty 
and danger attending the attempt to shoot this 
ferocious animal. When seen, the grizzly bear 
usually has his head thrown up, so that a ball will 
strike it at an angle of nearly forty-five degrees, and 
it is therefore liable to glance off without inflicting 
any serious injury. It is thought by Mr. New- 
house that this animal might be killed with a steel- 
pointed ball, but his favorite plan is to first “shoot 
him blind” with fine shot. He proposes to use a 
good four-shooting, breech-loading shot-gun, and 
load with fine shot. A discharge from one barrel at 
short range will fill a space in size equal to a griz- 
zly’s head, so thick with shot that they nearly 
touch one another. Mr. N. would make a near 
approach to old grizzly; then fire one barrel at 
his eyes, and if this did not effectually blind him, 
he would use the remaining barrels. Then he 
would place some balls in his breach-loader, and 
dispatch him at his leisure. A good point to 
aim at would be right back of the lower 
jaw, so that the ball would enter the brain. 


In illustration of the practicability of this plan, 
Mr. Newhouse related the following incident, that 
occurred near Saratoga last season. A small lad, 
about twelve years of age, was walking in the 
woods just at night, with his shot-gun and dog. 
His dog treed an animal which he took to bea 
possum. It looked down upon the boy with very 
glaring eyes, and he finally drew up his gun and 
fired. Soon the animal came tumbling down upon 
the ground, uttering the most terrible yells. The 
boy was terrified, and ran for his father, who soon 
came, and found that his little. son had completely 
blinded a huge panther. He was furiously tearing 
the ground and everything within his reach, but 
was dispatched with a well directed ball. 





BY CHARLES ELLIS. 


_ the family cradled in Britain 

finds a home the Robin is pretty certain to 
be represented. The American division of the 
Anglo-Saxon race has adopted for its Robin a 
sturdy fellow of the Thrush family (7urdus mi- 
gratorius), which certainly resembles the true 
English Robin in color, but has little else in com- 
mon with it. What our cousins in Australia and 
other countries have honored with that cherished 
name, it would be interesting to learn. 

Robin Redbreast is so fond of society that he 
is sure to build his nest near some human dwelling, 
—perchance in an adjoining shed, on a neighboring 
barn, or in a cosy nook near at hand—and always 
seems assured of kind protection. The parents 
work together in building the nest, which is made 
of moss, grass or fine roots, and lined with hair, 
feathers. etc., yet does not indicate any superior 
skill or taste, especially in its external appearance. 
The eggs, four to six in number, are of light cream- 
color, with reddish spots. The little foragers 
scour the neighboring trees, bushes and fields for 
worms and insects, leaving all the choice fruits 
for man; thus proving themselves true friends 
of their protector. 





The male and female resemble each other in 
form, though the former is more trim and sprightly. 
Fancy the American Robin reduced nearly one-half 
in size, or to be about as large as the Yellow bird 
or Goldfinch, now hopping around the house-door, 
anon flying from fence to roof and chimney, or 
perched on the top of pear, cherry or apple-tree, 
singing his pretty and tender though cheerful song 
(somewhat resembling that of the Field Sparrow 
and Indigo bird) in all weathers, and at all seasons 
except the few winter months; and one may get 
a pretty good idea of the Robin Redbreast of 
story and song. 

Although many years have rolled away since I 
saw Robin Redbreast, I still fancy I see the 
little honest, confiding fellow hopping about 
among the children, and coming quite near to 
catch the crumbs tossed. toward it. No bird 
seems so much at home with man; and as it does 
not leave its friends in dreary winter, but takes 
every opportunity to fly in at the opened door or 
window, it .affords much pleasure at all seasons 
by its sprightly manners and cheerful song. 


ARE HOUSE-PLANTS INFURIOUS TO 
HEALTH? 





FLOWER-GARDEN COLLOQUY NO. 4. 

“Good morning, friend. You are still among 
the flowers, I see. 

“Yes; this is my post for the present season at 
least ; and an agreeable one it is.” 

“It must be so for one who has an appreciation 
of the beautiful. My wife is such a lover of flow- 
ers that she is not content with a garden of them, 
but insists on filling many corners of the house 
with flowers and plants. She even keeps two or 
three hanging flower-baskets in our bed-room, be- 
sides half a score of small‘ potted plants. And 
she has an idea that the atmosphere of our room 
is all the healthier for the plants. I have a differ- 
ent idea ; but I don’t know enough about the mat- 
ter to try to convince her that she is in the wrong. 
And so I have come to ask your opinion. Both of 
us will have confidence in the truth of what you 
may say.” 

* “Tt is considered a little dangerous, you know, 
for a third party to express an opinion when a hus- 
band and wife are at variance.” 

“Oh; we are not at variance—that is too strong 
a word: both of us I am sure wish to know the 
exact truth, whatever it may be.” 


“ Well, the truth appears to be, that vegetation 
in general tends to purify the atmosphere ; for the 
reason that every plant absorbs from it carbonic 
acid gas, and, decomposing this, fixes the carbon, 
while the oxygen is exhaled, thus lessening the 
actual amount of this gas in the atmosphere. 
fore the coal period, when the enormous deposits 
of carbon were made which now serve us as fuel, 
the atmosphere must have been surcharged with 
this deleterious element—so much so that it is 
probable that none of the higher animals could live 
—certainly not man. And at the present time, 
with every animal pouring carbonic acid gas into 
the atmosphere, it would undoubtedly become in 
process of time greatly vitiated, were it not for 
vegetation, which grows by absorbing this same 
gas, and which can grow only in an atmosphere 
which contains some proportion of it. Many per- 
sons, on learning that plants absorb carbonic acid 
and exhale oxygen, jump to the conclusion that a 
room is more healthy with growing plants than 
without them. They are ignorant of the important 
fact, that plants absorb carbonic acid and exhale 
oxygen only in the presence of sunlight, and that in 
darkness they even exhale carbonic acid. The 
respiration and fixation of carbon by plants is ac- 
curately described by Prof. Johnson in his recent 
work on How Crops Feed. He says: ‘The plant 


Be- , 





requires free oxygen, and this gas is absorbed 
by those parts of vegetation which are in the act 
of growth. As aconsequence of this entrance of 
oxygen into the plant, a corresponding amount of 
carbonic acid is produced within and exhales from 
it. There go on accordingly, in the expanding 
plant, two opposite processes, viz., the absorption 
of oxygen and exhalation of carbonic acid, and the 
absorption of carbonic acid and evolution of oxy- 
gen. The first process is chemically analogous 
with the breathing of animals, and may hence be 
designated as respiration. We may speak of the 
other process as the fixation of carbon. These 
opposite changes obviously cannot take place at 
the same points, but must proceed in different or- 
gans or cells, or in different parts of the same cells. 
They furthermore tend to counterbalance each 
other in their effects on the atmosphere surround- 
ing the plant. The processes to which the absorp- 
tion of oxygen and evolution of carbonic acid are 
necessary appear to go on at all hours of the day 
and night, and to be independent of the solar light. 
The production of carbonic acid is then continually 
occurring ; but, under the influence of the sun’s 
direct rays, the opposite absorption of carbonic 
acid and evolution of oxygen proceed so much 
more rapidly, that when we experiment with the 
entire plant the first result is completely masked. 
In our experiments we can, in fact, only measure 
the preponderance of the latter process over the 
former. In sunlight it may easily happen that the 
carbonic acid which exhales from one cell is in- 
stantly absorbed by another, and likewise the oxy- 
gen, which escapes from the latter, may be in part 
imbibed by the former. In total darkness it is be- 
lieved that carbonic acid is not absorbed and de- 
composed by the plant, but only produced in and 
exhaled from it. In no case has any evolution of 
oxygen been observed in the absence of light.’” 

“ What does the. Professor say about the respira- 
tion and fixation of carbon in cloudy weather, or 
when the plants are not exposed to direct sun- 
light ?” 

“ He says that plants may in such circumstances 
exhale either oxygen or carbonic acid in preponder- 
ating quantities, depending upon the intensity of 
the light and the stage of development in which 
the plant exists. He refers to Corenwinder’s ex- 
periments, who found that all leaves exhale carbon- 
ic acid not alone at night, but likewise by day, when 
placed in the diffused light of a room, illuminated 
from only one side. His experiments indicated 
‘that a plant, which in full light yields no carbonic 
acid to a slow stream of air passing its foliage, im- 
mediately gives off the gas when carried into such 
an apartment, and wice versa.’ ” 

“Then your conclusions are’— 

“First, that vegetation is on the great scale a 
purifier of the atmosphere, as it absorbs many 
times as much carbonic acid by day as it exhales 
at night; second, that plants if placed so as to re- 
ceive the direct rays of the sun, may, on clear 
sunny days improve the atmosphere of rooms, by 
absorbing some portion of the carbonic acid ex- 
haled by their occupants; third, that on cloudy 
days and at night plants only add carbonic acid to 
the atmosphere of rooms, and are therefore to 
some extent positively unhealthy ; fourth, that the 
fewer plants one has in his sleeping-room the bet- 
ter, unless he makes sure of a good current of air 
circulating through it.” 

“ That would obviate the danger to some extent, 
you think ?” 

“Certainly ; it is not likely that one would suffer 
any harm from having a small hanging-basket of 
growing plants in his room, or a bouquet of flowers, 
if there were always a good circulation of air in the 
apartment ; but the danger is that persons will sur- 
round themselves with many plants, and that in 
cloudy and stormy weather their rooms will be kept 
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close. and so the atmosphere, perhaps made foul by 
their own exhalations, will be still further vitiated 
by the carbonic acid thrown off by the plants.” 


“ Are certain kinds of plants supposed to be 
more injurious in this respect than others ?” 


“Yes; asarule it is found that the plants and 
flowers having the most fragrance are most injuri- 
ous. Here in my vest pocket is a paragraph on 
this point, which I recently cut from the /udefen- 
dent. It says: “While artificial odors can be 
used with safety, the Academy states that this can- 
not be said in every case of the odors that are 
naturally exhaled by flowers, leaves, or fruits. 
Their action on the economy in a limited space, and 
especially during the night in a close chamber, de- 
serves to be noticed. It manifests itself by serious 
disorder, headache, syncope, and even by asphyxia, 
if their action is greatly prolonged. In nervous per- 
sons numbness may occur in all the members, con- 
vulsions, and loss of voice; but in general only a 
state of somnolence, accompanied by feebleness 
and retardation of the action of the heart. This 
state is often associated with well-marked dimness 
of vision. Amongst the flowers that are most del- 
eterious may be mentioned the lily, hyacinth, nar- 
cissus, crocus, rose, carnation, honey-suckle, 
jasmin, violet, elder, etc. In addition to the 
danger cansed by their smell should be mentioned 
their action on the air. During the night flowers 
actively produce carbonic acid, which is injurious 
to health. Majendie even cites a case of death 
caused by a large bouquet of liles, which the suf- 
ferer, a previously healthy woman, had slept with 
in her bedroom. Amongst the more dangerous 
plants may be mentioned the walnut, the bay tree, 
and hemp. The action of these is well known, the 
latter indeed producing a kind of drunkenness.” 

“Probably the unhealthiness of houses immedi- 
ately surrounded by trees is owing to the cause 
you have mentioned.” 

“Yes, to that and other things. They send into 
houses at night and in cloudy weather the poison- 
ous gas of which we have spoken; they make them 
damp and moldy, and, worst of all, they keep out 
the life-giving rays of the sun.” 

“Tam much obliged to you for your kindness 
and information ; and now I will return and have 
a téte-a-téte with my wife.” 





MEXICAN AGRICULTURE. 





A recent visitor at the Community from Monterey, 
Mexico, represented (as already reported in the 
CrrcuLArR) that the Mexican people “still plow 
or scratch the ground with a crotched stick plated 
with iron.” Some were disposed to question the 
correctness of this statement; but Mr. A. D. 
Richardson in his “ Beyond the Mississippi” gives 
even a more discouraging view of Mexican agri- 
culture. He says: 


On the road beyond, farmers were treading out 
their wheat with horses and oxen precisely as did 
the children of Israel three thousand years ago. 
Others were cutting corn with a rude hoe-like in- 
strument, threshing wheat upon the ground with 
long, clumsy poles, and mowing grass with sickles. 
The ruder and older the implements the better 
they suit the Mexican. His’ farming tools show 
no improvement upon those of his Aztec forefath- 
ers. His plow is only a crooked stick. Merchants 
endeavored to introduce iron plows, but could not 
persuade the natives to adopt them. Threshing 
machines also were brought from the Missouri, 
but the ignorant farmers who hire ground, paying 
the rent with a portion of the crop, believed them 
a diabolical invention for cheating them out of 
their wheat ! 


FASHION IN SINGING. 





T is hard telling how far the dominion of 
fashion has extended. It must have a fin- 
ger in every pie. For instance, to be in the 





hight of fashion, the voice must be careering, 
for the most part, among the highest notes, no 


‘matter what the outrage upon your tympanum. 


The greater the display there, the greater the 
éclat. Delicacy of tone and execution in that 
region is a rare attainment, while multitudes 
might please were they content to use their 
voices naturally. How neglected, in these 
days of squealing, are the lower tones of a 
woman’s voice. ‘Those tones, when cultivated, 
are exceedingly rich in mellowness and sweet- 
ness. ‘They are tones from the chest, near the 
heart, not from the head, where the squealing 
is done. American women, above all others 
perhaps, need this cultivation of the chest 
tones, owing to the general prevalence of nasal 
accents. It would no doubt lead to improve- 
ment of health. ‘To cultivate the lower tones 
is to expand the chest. It is quite refreshing 
in these days of dearth to hear a fine chest 
tone coming from a woman in the act of sing- 


ing. ‘There is something even mysterious in 
its effects. It is thrilling certainly, if not start- 
ling. We have a peacock on our premises. 


Just observe his style. Indeed, we might learn 
from many a one of the feathered race both 
what is agreeable and what is not. Have you 
never noticed the fair mixture there is generally 
of high and low notes in the singing of birds? 
There is nothing egregious about it, excepting 
perhaps in the case of our friend of the lawn. 
I have been taken lately with the bellowing of 
the bull-frog! What wonder when low tones 
are so scarce. 

Cultivation of chest tones must naturally 
improve the power of the voice. It is giving 
proper attention to foundations. But if woman 
continues to neglect these, what, in the course 
of time, w7// become of her voice in regard to 
song? R. S. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEAR FRIENDS :—I have often been impressed 
with the idea that the “ Home-Talks” ought to be 
collated and published in book form. They would 
form a most interesting and valuable manual of re- 
ligious experience and instruction to thousands of 
people who in some sense are hungering and thirst- 
ing after a higher and nobler life. I have been 
more impressed than usual lately upon the subject, 
and without presenting many considerations that 
have suggested themselves to me ( anticipating that 
all I could say and probably many other reasons 
would be suggested to the minds of the members 
of the Community), I will merely add, that it would 
be a work I should much like to aid in distributing 
and placing in the hands of any that I thought 
would appreciate it. L. W. G. 

Hesperia, Mich., Fuly 22, 1871. 
DEAR CIRCULAR: ; 

Your visits have been so very timely 
since I have been acquainted with you, that I can- 
not resist the temptation to tell you how much I 
thank you for them. I stand here alone im my 
confession of faith in Christ as a present deliverer 
from sin,‘as also in my faith in his word concerning 
the Second Coming. The question has been 
asked many times, “If he came as you say, at or 
near the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, what 
interest have we in his promises of salvation ? 
Where is there one single passage upon which you 
can build a reasonable hope of salvation ?” I have 
answered in almost the very words of Mr. Noyes 
in the latter part of his article on the “ Means of 
Salvation” in No. 29. God bless him. I know 
that the Lord is with you. May he keep you in 
perfect peace. Inclosed are two dollars for the 
CIRCULAR, 

With a heart full to overflowing with thankfulness 
for past favors, and an earnest desire that you con- 
tinue your faithful visits, I bid you God-speed. 

H. K. 





CONFESSIONS OF A RESCUED “ MEDIUM.” 
Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 3, 1871. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—I owe you a debt of grati- 
tude for your agency in leading me to the truth as 
it is in Christ; and I certainly cannot do less 
toward canceling the great obligation 1 am under, 





than to give others, through your columns, the 
benefit of my experience. : 

I am a New England woman by birth, and 
was favored with a mother whom I have every 
reason to believe was sincerely religious, and 
brought up her eleven children in the fear of the 
Lord. Physically speaking, I was a frail, sickly 
child, and consequently was petted and humored, 
and allowed in a great measure to have my own 
will. At the age of eighteen I experienced what 
was called religion, and became a member of. the 
church. But as the excitement passed off, and I 
found myself no better than before, I ceased to 
regard the change as anything more than a super- 
ficial one at best. My inner life was not satisfied. 
Doubts, respecting the religious doctrines so dearly 
cherished by my mother, troubled me exceedingly, 
and as I gave utterance to them on one occasion, 
she begged me to put them away, unless I wished 
to cause her great suffering. 

Some years later I chanced to meet with the 
book containing the revelations of A. J. Davis. 
Obtaining permission to peruse it, 1 became fasci- 
nated with the strange ideas therein presented. 
From that time I was numbered among the follow- 
ers of this modern seer. This conversion to hete- 
rodoxy occurred in 1850. Spiritualism burst forth 
about the same time, but, strange to relate, I op- 
posed it as earnestly as I knew how, on the ground 
of the irrationality of its manifestations. But my 
opposition was of short duration. Meeting a Mr. 
S., a zealous advocate of the new 7sm, 1 was won 
over to the gathering hosts of spiritualists by his 
calm and persuasive arguments; and for twelve 
long years was a devout believer in spiritualism, 
and for a portion of that time a medium. I shall 
not attempt to analyze the change that came over 
me on yielding my mental powers to invisible and 
unknown influences. Suffice it to say, however, 
that my ego or individual life seemed to be greatly 
exalted and morbidly active, for with my perverted 
mental appetite I swallowed with avidity whatever 
egotism craved. Of my experience as a medium, 
I can only say, in passing, that, gifted as my spir- 
itualistic friends thought me to be, in the line of 
free utterance, I cannot recall a single new truth or 
idea that was given to me. Indeed, as I now look 
back upon that experience, it seems more like a 
period of hallucination, bordering on insanity, than 
anything else. Buta crisis came at last. I had 
been taught to believe in the false dogmas, that 
God is the author of all beings, and that, as he is 
himself perfectly good, evil can have an existence 
only in appearance; and hence | was ready to receive 
all spirits without calling their character or trust- 
worthiness in question, and to accept in good 
faith all their communications tome. But the utter 
failure of many predictions, both in respect to 
events and the time of théir fulfillment, was too 
much for my credulity, and the conviction flashed 
through my mind that I was the dupe of wicked 
spirits. I heeded that conviction, and soon began 
to realize the deplorable condition I was in. The 
reaction brought such utter desolation to my soul 
that life seemed quite worthless. In attempting to 
look within, my better nature stood aghast at the 
rebellious state of my spirit. Finally, physical 
prostration brought with it a disposition to review 
my past life. 

I have already alluded to indulgences allowed 
me in childhood on account of ill health. Under 
cover of that illness, self-will shielded itself 
against discipline and obedience. It grew with my 
growth, and strengthened with my _ strength. 
Through wilful disobedience my heart was so.hard- 
ened that it seemed like stone—it was so cold, so 
impenitent and unbelieving. While under the 
hallucination of spiritualism I ignored the religion 
of my mother ; now what would I not give could I 
have her simple faith in God, her peace of mind, 
and her love for the Savior of mankind? Out- 
wardly I was pleasantly situated ; but a hell within 
made my life a miserable one indeed. Ten years ayo, 
while thus adrift, not knowing whither I was bound, 
I called, dear CIRCULAR, at your beautiful home. 
My stay was short, and although it seemed like 
heaven on earth, I felt that it was not forme. Did 
I envy the O. C. its success? Spiritualists by 
hundreds have done so. They-coveted its pros- 
perity, its freedom, its love and good will to 
man, but not its religion, nor its Christ. Fi- 
nally, friends were more kind and_forbearing 


with me than I was with myself. They, too, had 
been carried away by spiritualism, and with me 
believed it to be the truth as sent from above. 
They, too, had proved it false, but unlike me they 
said there must be a genuine Spiritualism some- 
where, otherwise there could be no spurious one. 
They read the CIRCULAR and other publications of 
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the Oneida Community, and were baptized with the 
spirit of him who said, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 
The confession of Christ a whole Savior gave 
them that rest. Still my heart was hard and re- 
bellious, and my spiritual tribulation increased 
until my soul cried out, “What shall I do to be 
saved?” The answer came, “ Believe on Christ 
and confess hima full Savior from sin.” I did 
believe with my heart, and confess with my mouth; 
and such changes have been wrought in my spirit 
and purpose of life in the two years that have since 
passed, that I cannot refrain from contrasting my 
present experience with = former experience as a 
oO 


Spiritualist. Then I was looking for changes with- 
out, instead of within. Hence, the perpetual 


unrest, the feverish excitement, and the abnormal 
mental condition which I experienced. Now, al- 
though but a babe in Christ, I am, as it were, in 
a new world, a world in which peace, love and unity 
reign. Obedience and humility have supplanted 
rebellion and pride. The spirit of Christ leads 
me not to gratify, as formerly, a morbid curiosity, 
but to seek improvement and the cultivation of all 
those personal virtues that shone so beautifully in 
the members of the apostolic church, and that are 
developing themselves in the Community, and in 
those who are in fellowship with its faith and 
principles. I see now that vital organization is an 
essential feature of the true church of Christ. 
Indeed, the very term, “body of Christ,” implies 
that. Otherwise, there could be no living, growing 
unity and oneness of life, for which Christ prayed. 
Spiritualists, on the other hand, are decidedly ad- 
verse to organization of that vital character that 
necessarily requires sincere criticism as a means 
of its accomplishment. 

Please pardon the prolixity of my story, and be- 
lieve me a sincere worker for Christian Commu- 
nism. M. E. H. 


GRUMBLERS. 





BY E. P. WHIPPLE, 


A very large, very respectable, and very knowing 
class of misanthropes rejoice in the name of Grum- 
blers—persons who are so sure that the world is 
going to ruin, that they resent every attempt to 
comtort them as an insult to their sagacity, and ac- 
cordingly seek their chief consolation in being in- 
consolable, their chief pleasure in being displeased. 
Their raven croaks down all melodies of lark and 
linnet. Indeed like Jacques, “they can suck mel- 
ancholy out of a song, as a weasel sucks eggs.” 
It is to them we are doubtless indebted for that 
phrase which includes all our actions and all the 
circumstances of our being in this world under the 
general term of “the concerns of life.” Doleful 
and crabbed, their conversation is a succession of 
ominous prophecies emitted in a series of growls. 
Mad at the infatuation of those simpletons who 
insist on feeling cheered hy cheerful things, they 
gruffly hint of the tempests which are cradled in 
the sunshine and calm. You meet one of them 
in the street and in a gush of delight at the heaven- 
liness of the weather, venture the suggestion that 
it isa fine day. ‘Yes,’ he replies, “one of those 
infernal storm-breeders!”? Such a creature having 
no other comfort than a kind of fretful satisfaction 
in finding fault, you make him hopelessly misera- 
ble when you leave him no shadow of a cause for 
complaint. Thus Charles Lamb speaks of one of 


his companions who, in the game of whist, was. 


always grumbling because he had so few trumps. 
By some artifice in dealing, the whole thirteen were 
once given him, in the hope that some sound of 
glee might be audible through his instinctive grunt ; 
but after examining his hand attentively, he looked 
more wretched than ever. ‘ Well, Tom,” said 
Lamb, “haven’t you got enough trumps now?” 
“Yes,” was the growling answer, “ but I’ve got no 
other cards!” Indeed, discontent, in the confirmed 
grumbler, is literally a complaint—a settled disease 
of the mind. All his perceptions of nature and life 
being twisted and distorted into the shape of his own 
wretched fancies, he can see nothing as it is. Ob- 
stinate in absurdity, you cannot tempt nor coax him 
into sense. “He isas stiff asa poker!” said a 
friend of one of these unreasonable and unreason- 
ing dogmatists. ‘“ Stiff as a poker!” was the reply, 
‘““why he would set an example to a poker!” 
Dejection in the heart is thus apt to become stu- 
pidity in the head ; and against stupidity “ heaven 
and earth fight in vain.” In fact, the grumbler 
cultivates his crabbed folly asa conscientious duty, 
and swaggers and swells on the strength of it as 
if to be a snarling bore was to reach the summit of 
human excellence, and to grow in stupidity was to 





grow in grace. “Sir,” said Dr. Johnson in refer- 
ence to one of this class, “Sir, Sherry is dull, 
naturally dull; but he must have taken a great 
deal of pains to become what we now see him. 
Such an excess of stupidity is not in nature, sir. 
I am willing to allow him all the merit .for it 
he can claim.” 





Wuat becomes of all the pins? The Boston 
Journal of Chemistry, says that eight pin factories 
in the United States produce yearly 2,000,000 
packs of pins, each pack containing 3,360 pins, or 
a total of 6,720,000,000 pins. These pins are sent into 
almost every country in the world, and the pro- 
duction and consumption increase about Io per 
cent. yearly. 


THE quantity of petroleum obtained in the 
United States—principally in Pennsylvania—is 
steadily increasing. The exports from the coun- 
try during 1870 were about 141 1-4 million gallons, 
while the home consumption reached 70 millions. 
The many predictions that the supply would soon 
fail do not seem to be verified by results. 


THE NEWS. 





THE University of Vermont has decided bya 
vote of the corporation to admit women, under cer- 
tain rules to be hereatter prescribed. 


THERE isa rumor that the N. Y.C.& H.R. R.R. 
Company proposes to build a new double-track 
railway trom New York city to Buftalo. The 
immense business of this road makes such an im- 
provement almost a necessity. 


THE death of John Slidell in London is an- 
nounced by telegraph. It will be remembered 
that he was forcibly taken from the British steamer 
Trent, during the Southern Rebellion, while on the 
passage to England as Commissioner trom the 
Confederate States to the French Court. 


NEw YoRK papers announce the death of Phebe 
Cary, at Newport, R. I. 


A TERRIBLE catastrophe, called an accident, hap- 
pened in New York on Sunday, the 3oth ult., by the 
explosion of a boiler on a Staten Island Ferry boat. 
Nearly one hundred persons were killed, and many 
more seriously injured. 


By the late census of Great Britain the female 
part of the population is tound to exceed the 
male by about one million. Three years ago the 
excess was half a million. 


A STEAMSHIP, called the Spain, said to be 
one of the largest ever built, has just been launch- 
ed at Birkenhead, Eng. She is 437 feet in length, 
and 43 feet in breadth, and is 4,900 tons burden. 


OnE of the Philippine Islands has been vis- 
ited with a series ot severe earthquake shocks, 
resulting in the loss of many lives. 


IT is said that a conference, to be held in Sep- 
tember, is agreed upon between the British, Aus- 
trian and French governments (with Russia lett out), 
in which the ‘Eastern Question” will be discussed, 
and settled. 

By news from Germany we learn that another 
mark of esteem has been shown to Dr. Von Ddll- 
inger by the University of Munich, in electing him 
Rector. Thus it appears that the Pope’s excom- 
munication has had little influence upon public 
opinion in Germany. 


Mr. RUSSELL GURNEY, the present Recorder 
of the city of London, has been appointed by the 
British Government, Commissioner for the settle- 
ment of the Alabama Claims; and Henry Howard, 
Attorney to present the claims of that government. 
On the part of the United States, the President 
has appointed Judge Frazer, of Indiana, Commis- 
sioner, and Robert S. Hall, of New York city, 
Attorney. : 

By correspondence from Paris, we learn that 
efforts are making by an American Company, with 
the consent of the United States government, to 
have the Communists who are prisoners to the 
French government removed to the Territory of 
Arizona ; not to be punished or treated as convicts, 
but to become citizens of this Republic. 


A LONDON correspondent of the New York 
banking-house of Henry Clews says that the hold- 
ers of U.S. Five-Twenty bonds claim, that inas- 
much as the Government has let the five years 
pass without redeeming their bonds, it is no longer 
at their option to pay them until the twenty years 
expire. 





SEVERAL cases of cholera have appeared in Eng- 
land and France. The disease is moving west- 
ward, and fears are entertained in New York that 
immigrant ships will bring it to our shores. 


A NEW mine of tin has been found in New 
South Wales. 


HERR KURD VON SCHLOZER has been appoint- 
ed Minister Plenipotentiary from the German 
Empire to the United States, and taken the place 
of Baron von Gerolt, who has for many years re- 
sided in this country, representing first the Prus- 
sian government, and then the German Empire. 


A NOVEL circumstance has taken place in Tur- 
key. A newspaper has been suspended by order 
of the Turkish government for speaking disrespect- 
fully of the Pope. Islamism and Catholicism at 
peace ! 


FRom the far east we have accounts of a severe 
famine and pestilence in Persia ; but by late news 
from London we are told that the Persian Minister 
to the British Court denies the truth of the reports 
in respect to the effects of the famine in his coun- 
try. While he admits that “there is great scarcity 
ot food among the poorer classes,” the reports that 
are circulating, he says, greatly exaggerate the facts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Fatth; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price, 25 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for. Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual [nter- 


course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 
Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 


$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 
Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 


counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Humphrey 


Messrs. TruBNner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. ‘They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 
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